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TO LITERATURE STUDENTS. 


We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


by which we can offer them to our customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or #4.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low prices to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His _sLife, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390 pages, 
with portrait of Emerson. 


‘In all respects an admirable book. The first four- 
teen chapters tell all thatis needful to be known about 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment.”’"— The Critic. ; 


GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot, $2.00. 

‘* Mr..Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 
ible and poy cey | patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 


mental sympathy with George Eliot’s processes as he 
understands them.’’—Boston Courier. , 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 
12 mo, 392 pages. 


“* Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke's mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 
writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight.”"—Boston Traveller. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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HELPS TO SELF - CULTURE. 


The tollowing pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the NaTIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY CLUBS 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
etary of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
ems. 


Pm le 1. Uniry Ciuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
cents. 
No. 2. RoBert BRownING’s PorETry. By members 


of the Chicago Browning Society. 2% cents. 


No. 3. OUTLINE STUDIES IN GEORGE E.uiot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. THE Luosxp oF HamuET. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 


No. 5. PrRoG@ress FROM POVERTY: REVIEW AND 
CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 6. OUTLINE StupigEs iN HoLMEs, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. THE MAsQuE OF THE YEAR. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. OUTLINE STUDIES IN JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: 
OLUBS AND PRIVATE READING. 
Jones. 10 cents. | 

No. 10. Tuer Strupy or Po.uitics in Uniry CLUBS 
AND CLASSES. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. OvuTruine STUDIES IN THE HIsToRY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
By Jenkin Lloyd 


No. 12. OUTLINE STUDIES ww DICKENS’s TALE OF 
Two Citres. By Kmma Endicott Marean. 10cents. 
No. 13. THe IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 


Lire. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ART. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Diirer. By Ellen D. Hale. 10 cents. : 

No. 15. ReEiietous History anp THOUGHT. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Strupres oF HOLLAND. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 

amphlets, except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 

NITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. | 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


‘The Teachings and Acts of Jesus of Nazar-| 


eth and His Aposties.. .Literally translated out of 
the Greek. Cloth, 389 pages. This is nothing more 
or less than a yo of the King James New Testa- 
ment, with the alteration of a few recurring words 


and @ lengt hy preface explaining the reasons. Maile 


to any ad 
Publishers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. . bs 


for 25 cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., | 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. ASermon-Lecture, from 
the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 

H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 2cstamp. Address, THe NEw IDEAL, Spencer, Mass. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S. POETRY. Outline 
- studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARI.ES 


|.H. KERR & CO,, Publishers, Chicago. . . .. 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel, just out, the scene of which 
centers in the Boston Art Museum. Ina review from 
advance sheets the Open Court calls it ‘one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued from the 
press.”’ Paper, 16mo, 191 pages, 50 cents. — 


AN IRON CROWN. 


By T. 8. Denison. ‘ An excitingly interesting.story. 
A strong, vigorous writing that can not fail to please 
a ao an Ocean. Cloth, 12mo, 560 pages. 


THE MAN BEHIND. 


By T. 8. DENIson, ‘‘In the character portrayed,”’ 
says the Arkansas Traveler, ‘‘ there are the unm +tak- 
able marks of a master hand, and in the arrangement 
and development of the plot the oldest and most hard- 
ened novel readers can find thrilling interest.’’ Cloth, 
12mo0, 311 pages. $1.50. 


TANGLED. 


By RacsEe, Carew. Jnter.Ocean: “It is brief, as a 
summer story ought to be, breezy as a whiff from the 
Adirondack mountains, full of lndicrous contretemps, 
and fragrant with the odor of unfamiliar flowers.’ 
Cloth, 16mo, 212 pages. 75 cents. 


THE SPELL-BOUND FIDDLER. 


A Norse romance. By Kristorer JANSON. Trans- 
lated by AUBER ForEsTIER. ‘A brilliant romance.’ — 
$100.” Evening Traveler. Cloth, 12mo, 163 pages. 


A CLUB STORY. 


By members of the Tnity Club, Oak Park, Ill. A 
bright story in six chapters by five different authors, 


originally read at the meetings of a Unity Club, 
and afterwards published by ‘request. Paper, square 
18mo0, 121 pages. 50 cents. — 


«*y Any Of these books sent by mail on receipt of 
price. ) 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, © 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S 
By GILES B. STEBBINS. 200 large pages, 


All about the TA A UAL riff. The. best 
cheap book onthe N 8 ‘a. 


Protection side 


Endorsed by the leading newspapers of the coun- 

Tagg edition np cer. mage es cloth ed- 
ou fine paper, 75c. FI Ww 

CHARLES H, KERR Re co., Publishers and Sockedion. 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill, 


ke Price per dozen does not include postage. “eR 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 

Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in Amesica. By R. A. Griffin. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 

— 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 

The ee? of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman, 

Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 

The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M, Simmons. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun. 
derland, 

Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 20 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 

Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 

except where prices are indicated. 


The Childhood of Jesus, 
Land. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
Home. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
reth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
salem: and After. 

These four Series by W C. Gannett. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with éver seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. — 3 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


“Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents, 

‘‘ Kindness to Animals.”’ 
cents. 

‘*Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 
with 

‘* Home 


THE OPEN COURT, 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 
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The OpEN Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 

Translations from the most promintnt authors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 
present the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 
questions. 


Contents of Recent Numbers. 


——— 


The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘Evolution and Immortality.” 
It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; itis a continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rydolf bt in his essay “ THE 
PRocEss OF PrRoGRESS’’ in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition dnd C. Billups in a letter of No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER JoHNsON. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for -in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. ONCURE D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. Pror. GEoRG von GizyckI, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Pgep ates ston 4 at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. 

Reflex Motions. G. H. Scunerper, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider’s book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider’s work. lt contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 7 

Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Copg,in No. 23. <A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 35 ‘‘Idealism, Realism and 

onism.”’ 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gags, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author’s lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 


Part I. 
Part II. 
Part ITI. 
Part IV. 


an jesus’ 
In Jesus 
In Naza- 
In Jeru- 


Each 


Terms, $2.00 per year. $1.00 for Six Months. $0.50 for Three Months, Single Copies, 10 
Cents. Send for Free Sample Copies. 


Lone VE mn LAS See. 


(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street) 


P.O.DRAW HER F'. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Humorous Oolumn, 


Edited by S. W. Foss, the well- Edited by Eva M. NILES, the 
known contributor to all leading l ‘American authority on 
Fanc 


150,000 even weex 
American Humorous Publica’ns. 4 EVERY WE eedie Work D 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in its forty-seventh year, and is unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Chea WwW 
Family Story Paper in America. The publishers of THE Tine hee are aiming for THE LARGEST 
CIRC TION IN AMERICA, With this object in view they makeas al offer to new. subscribers Senda 
trial subscription, and be 
prepared to know what pa- 
‘per to order for the co 
year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
YANKEE BLADE 5 weeks 
for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
25 cents; six months for 50 
cents; one year, $1; tw 
ears. $1.75. A SUBSCRIP- 
ION FREE for EVERY 
. on 2 
ande d our offer. The regular sarecrtption price of waueun BLADE is $2, but to int ce our paper 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named abeve, 
THE YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents acopy. Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 
taken (one cent preferred) when more con- 
venient. All Postmasters are ro to 
register letters whén requested. Address, 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 
43 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass, 


10 cards, illuminated, 15 


12 tinted cards, 
hoto, 20 cents. Ont of print at present. 
ife.”’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
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cents. 

‘* School Life.”’ 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, I11., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson’”’ Plan. 

‘*Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
og the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 

cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
on pee Report Cards, 12 cents per dozen. 
ules’'to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 

9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. | 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 


2" Free for Every ~ 
Ctub of Four New = 


POPULAR 
AMERICAN 


% 
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Household Department 
ee . by age A. Con 
taining only autho reports 
“tthe Boston Cooking School. 


Faacinating Stories 
Adventure and Travel for 
Men. Stories of Loveand the 
Fireside for ths Ladies 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 


An illustrated monthly of women’s house-work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc.; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 


BY CARRIAGE 


We make 3 specialty of ‘manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell di- 


rect to private parties. You 


The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 
The Are of Securing Attention. By J.G. Fitch, 
cents. 
The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 
**Behold the Fowls of the Air.’? A drama for 


become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
ear; 25 cts. for six months. Address THE Dorcas 
GAZINE, 239 Broadway, New York. 


can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. Wesend car- 
riage to all points within 500 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue free. | 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62 & 64 Clybourn ave., Chicaga, Ill. 


4 
nA f. ~ A Spe pPhyatology 
2.00. 


“Postpaid, 


Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. eeh’p 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 
L. Parker, 5 cents, . 

a Sanmneee Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cen 

the Mee ue os the Se By ae ~ aw : 

el ite or Uni ubs, 

Circularstree, AGENT we we oice in this cents; $5.00 * hundred. 

Best terms to # work for their sons. The Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

ALICE B, STOCKHAM & GO., 161 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, 5 cents. 
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HE OREAD of Mt. Carroll Seminary and Consery- 
atory of Music isa literary periodical of thirty-two 
quarto pages, published by the Oread Society. 

As the organ and exponent of the Institution from 
which it emanates, THe OREAD aims to set forth plainly 
and fairly its merits, and the faoilities it offers those 
seeking a desirable place to ares thorough practical 
education. Such beingits aim, itisobviously theinterest 
of every patron, and all seeking a school patronize, 
to ve THE OREAD regularly. Sample copies free. 

Ad Financial Manager, Mt. Carroll, Carroll Co., 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 
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EDITORIAL. 
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Tue Chicago correspondent of the Friends’ Intelligencer 
and Journal (Philadelphia), speaking of Ramabai’s second 
visit to this city, says: ‘True, brave, broad little woman. 


. She isa missionary to America; for Orthodox and Unitarian, 


and Universalists and Friends join in helping her to realize 
her “unrivaled evangel,” as Francis E. Willard so truly 
and beautifully styled her mission. 


Witiiam McQuackeEr, a wealthy merchant of Glasgow, re- 
cently deceased, has left a bequest of $175,000 to be used 
in the extension and support of Unitarianism in Scotland. 
This is an example to be followed; there need be no fear 


_ that generosity of this kind will check generosity in other 


directions, or that a “ fund” will depress the growing in- 
stinct; here as elsewhere money draws money and magna- 
nimity is contagious. ) 


Tue Rev. Morlais Jones, one of the leading Congregational 
ministers of England, as quoted by the Inquirer, recently 
said: ‘‘The Unitarian, James Martineau, I regard as the 
supreme Christian Apologist of the 19th century. There is 
not a man on his level in all England. He has, alone, 
drawn a dam right across the tide of materialistic infidelity. 
The storm of infidelity has dashed itself into foam in the 
hopeless attempt to sweep away his grand defenses.” 


Ir may be necessary to say it again, and still again, many 
more times before people will heed the saying, that Unrry 
nor any member of the Western Unitarian Conference, so 
far as we know, ever say or think that “‘ every good man is 


an Unitarian.” But we do say and believe that every man 


who desires goodness and thinks his hold upon it might be 
enlarged by such a connection should be entitled to the fel- 
lowship of the Unitarian church, because we hold that Uni- 
tarianism is committed by its history and philosophy to the 
thought that goodness is the essential thing in religion, and 
that character is the end for which the church should labor, 
and he who believes this is of and with the Unitarian 
movement. 


Wuen the “ Art of Married Life,’ by George S. Merriam, 
appeared among our Unity tracts three or four years ago, 
it raised smiles here and there: ‘ Queer subject for a 
tract!’ But family matters have somehow drifted into the 
ist until now our subscribers can not only learn that art 
beautiful from “Short Tract, No. 4,” but can go on to study 
the ‘“‘ Co-education of Husband and Wife,” which treats of 
the wooing, the wedding and the home-making, and finally 
reach the ‘“ Co-education of Parent and Child,” which 
touches such points as heredity, a child’s various “ rights,” 
the way to teach the little one truthfulness and reverence, 
etc.,—in a word, the art of parental life. These two “ co- 
education” papers are by Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones, and are 
numbered ‘‘ Unity Mission Series, Nos. 25 and 26.” The 
last one has just been added to our list. Another family 
tract is ‘A Blessing on the Day” (“Short Tract, No. 2”). 
Twelve cents sent to Unrry Office will bring you the four. 
Soon a fifth will be printed, called “The Family Purse,” 
by J. V. Blake. It is very well to save one soul, but better 
to have it the family soul. The family soul should be the 
unit of salvation. Believing in ‘‘ Home Missions,” we hope 


that Mrs. Jones will sometime give us one more “ Co-educa- 
tion,’”’—that of Brother and Sister. 


Doctor Atrwoop, one of the editorial writers of The Uni- 
versalist, and president of the Canton Theological School, 
thus applies his doctrine of universal love toa respected Uni- 
versalist minister, who is pastor of one of their leading 
churches, simply because the minister in question has come 
to think of Jesus as a man without “superhuman quality 
of any description.” 


All along the course of Christian history we find the remains of 
an occasional specimen of this valiant class. In our own time they 
are as plenty as blackbirds, and much more noisy. The modern 
champion differs from the ancient only in this, that the latter sup- 
posed himself to be opposing Christianity; while the former is 
often found in a Christian pulpit, giving original interpretations of 
“The story of Jesus,” and committing the absurd anachronism of 
going back nearly two thousand years to linger in the dim dawn of 
a light that now floods the world, and transfers the aureole from the 
head of Jesus to the head of his latest expounder. 

Will the time ever come when politeness will become a 
“necessary doctrine” to preachers, and civility to those who 
differ, a mark of those who profess to be “Christian theo- 


logians?”’ 


Tue senior editor is again on the rounds. Monday, June 
18, he joined Mr. Gannett in a trip to Geneva, Ill., where 
they took part in an Emerson memorial meeting in the 
pretty little church. This parish is happy and united under 
Mr. Byrnes, with whom they have just completed arrange- 
ments for another. Mr. Byrnes had just returned from a 
two weeks’ visit to Meadville, and is the better and more 
eager for work for it. On Tuesday night the senior editor 
was aboard atrain for Wisconsin. Wednesday was the first 
annual closing of the Hillside Home School. One year. ago 
this time there was but a pile of building material and a hole 
in the ground to show for the school. By this time there is 
a commodious and attractive building which, since the Ist 
of October last, has covered a family of fifteen home pupils 
and a corps of five teachers, besides some twenty-four day 
pupils and a class of two young ladies who have constituted 
the first class in Miss Jane Lloyd Jones’ kindergarten train- 
ing class. In the evening Unity chapel was crowded to 
witness the closing exercises, which consisted of song and 
marches by the kindergarten, papers on Froebel and the 


kindergarten by the training class, the rendition of Miss 


Lily Long’s “ Masque of the Year,” by the pupils, and an 
address by the editor of Unrry. The school has justified 
the venture, and the indications are that the limits of its 


capacity will soon be reached. Next day the editor was — 


“reuniting ” thirteen miles distant with his old comrades of 
the Sixth Wisconsin Battery; some forty grizzly and faded 
“boys”? were gathered out of about the hundred left. An 
all night’s ride brought him back to the sweltering conven- 
tion-ridden Chicago, and a portion of the next two days 
was spent in studying the sad spectacles of a great conven- 
tion made up of able, noble men many of them; without 


a cause, floundering for want of an inspiring conviction, 


some one burden of the Lord placed upon their shoulders. 
Hence the platform constructed so as to make the most votes, 
and the search for a candidate that would command the 
most ballots and incidentally that would advance the loeal 
pride and personal ambitions of the various delegates in the 
wrangle. Friday evening the editor made merry with the 
Third church and pastor in an anniversary meeting, men- 
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tioned elsewhere. On Sunday a home sermon, and aservice 
at the Old People’s Home in the afternoon. Sunday even- 
ing he was en route for Des Moines, and he is now (2 P. M. 
Monday) writing these notes in Mr. Hunting’s study at Des 
Moines. To-night he delivers the address at the Emerson 
memorial meeting, and starts eastward at midnight to spend 
to-morrow with Brothers Judy and Stevens and the Daven- 
port and Moline Unitarians. He will be back Wednesday 
morning to do the last thing before his vacation, which he 
hopes to spend chiefly in Wisconsin. 


To what was said in our last paper about Sidney Morse’s 
bust of Emerson, we are glad to add this word received 
from one who best can judge the likeness: ‘ ‘Mr. Morse’s 
bust has given me greatest pleasure; for it recalls the 
beauty and strength which were in part passed away when 
Mr. French made his,—wonderful as that was for the late 
day at which he knew my Father.’—Sincerely yours, Kd- 
ward W. Emerson.” This is written with reference to the 
large bust, fitted for the column or the niche. Copies can 
be ordered through Charles H. Kerr & Co., Unity office, for 
$20.00. The smaller bust, described so vividly by Mr. 
Blake in Unrry of April 28, is also sold by Mr. Kerr, and 
costs $7.00. It is but fourteen inches high, but has large- 
ness enough zn it to ennoble the whole mantel or “ lord it” 
fitly at the book-case. And it is well to make real in even 
this literal and material way the verse which Kmerson 
quotes in his essay on the ‘‘ Uses of Great Men:” 


“ Kver their phantoms rise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
At bed and table they ‘lord it o’er us 
With looks of beauty and words of good.” 


Tue week has brought another of these “ phantoms ”’ to 
us. “It was good only to see Theodore Parker in his 
church on Sunday before we heard him. It made us all 
know that he felt the presence of God. We saw it in his 
face, so full of solemn joy as he rose to lead our prayers.”’ 
A good picture of Parker can now be obtained by sending 
thirty-five cents to the A. U. A. Building, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. It is a phototype taken from an engraving which 
is much prized by the friends and parishioners who knew 
him well in his early ministry. ‘ The best picture of him 
doubtless that can ever be had,” says one who records their 
verdict; nobler certainly than that in either “ Life ” of him. 
The truthful, dauntless eyes gaze level out above firm lips 
and rock-like chin. Something in the plain strength of the 
face suggests Garrison’s. Did the Kmancipation work 
make faces of that kind, or only draw such to its service? 


Last Friday evening we had the pleasure of attending an 
anniversary social, commemorating the five years’ pastorate 
of our brother Blake in the Third church. A large number of 
friends, in and out of the church, gathered at the pleasant 
house of one of its most faithful members, J. M. Wanzer, to 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Blake, and extend good wishes for 
the future. One of the most agreeable features of the even- 
ing’s exercises was the singing of a song, which we print 
below, written for the occasion by Mrs. M. C. Bullock, and set 
to music composed for this purpose, by the efficient organist 
of the church, Mr. Hughes. Short addresses were made by 
Mrs. West and Mr. Russell, expressive of the high value of 
the past five years’ work of the church, both in the credit 
reflected on the pulpit and the effect in religious life and 
culture on the society. Mr. Blake spoke a few feeling words of 
responsive gratitude and friendship, and the senior editor of 
Unity closed with a greeting of fellowship from his own church 
and the denomination at large. The Third church, which 
has experienced many-and severe vicissitudes, is to be con- 
gratulated on the bond of spiritual trust and union which 
exists between its present pastor and his charge. With his 
searching intellectual qualities, hesitating never to follow a 
line of thought to its utmost logical conclusion, his native 
piety and deep religious consecration, Mr. Blake is able to 
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command the confidence of differing orders of minds to the 
increased benefit of each. We believe the five years just 
closed but mark the beginning of a still longer period of 
growing mutual helpfulness and use in the church relations 
of our friends on the West Side. The pleasant little anni. 
versary poem of greeting mentioned above is as follows: 


A ar # or happy festival of loving hearts and true, 

Assembled here in fellowship to pledge their love anew. 

We've journeyed on in company thro’ bright and cloudy weather, 

We’ve halted sometimes in the vale, we’ve climbed the hill to. 
gether. 


We give the friendly hand to-night, the kindly word of cheer; 
May many milestones mark the way thro’ many a coming year, 
Till passing one by one beyond into the sunset glory, 

We gather in the morning light to tell the wondrous cand 


COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


These are the days of “sweet girl graduates” and com. 
placent boy orators. There is aspring-like touch of hope and 
freshness in nearly every community over the triumphs won 
in the school-room; but there is danger of our making too 
much in this country of parchments “and diplomas. Bya 
strange irony we have come to interpret the happy English 
word Commencement into something quite the opposite; it 
suggests to most minds the ending rather than the begin. 
ning of study; it marks in too many minds a stopping place 
rather than a station on the road. The diploma has too 
large a significance and often does more harm than good. 
It blinds many to the fact that physically, mentally and 
spiritually the graduate is necessarily immature. If parents 
were half as eager to surround their children with the in- 
centives to culture and the stimulus to study after they 
leave school as they are to have them continue in school 
there would be fewer disappointments in children. Take 
the roll of graduates in any high school and study their 
intellectual life after leaving school and we suspect the 
result would disclose a rather uncomplimentary record. 
How many of them will have pushed their studies farther 
into the sciences they affected an enthusiasm for in their 
school days? How many of them will have increased their 
acquaintance with the poets they quoted from in their 
graduating essays? How many of them still pursue that 
culture they eulogized on Commencement day? How many 
of them have mastered in any large way any of the perennial 
books for the enjoyment of which their school days were 
supposed to give the necessary preparation? And still the 
alumni of any of these schools for the last ten years have 
read over acres of printed paper; they have lived, most of 
them, in the very center of many great privileges; libraries, 
lectures and art galleries have been within reach of them. 
No poverty, no preoccupation of labor, no fatigue have been 
sufficient obstacles to the enjoyment of these privileges or 
to warrant the complacent excuse. The opportunities 
offered the intellectual life from twenty-five to forty-five of 
the average working man and woman as now environed are 
greater than the intellectual opportunities of the average 
school boy or girl from the age of five to twenty-five. Our 
schools with their hot-house methods, their cramming pro- 
cess, their hurry and their strain, and particularly with 
their vicious implication that the thing is to be finished by 
completing a certain course, render the deliberate growth 
of mind and the solid development of intellect very doubt- 
ful. But the margin of time which the busiest man or 
woman can command for reading, the splendid opportunity 
for study of men and things in the real world while at work, 
are such as to make it possible for great intellectual acquire- 
ments to be made in the twenty years referred to, from 
twenty-five to forty-five; and then there is no reason why the 
forty-fifth birthday should not be another commencement 
day in the intellectual life. The chances are that the twenty 
years that are to follow will offer still better opportunity for 
the intellectual growth than the twenty years past. I am 
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not speaking now of the favored ones whose life work 
necessarily throws them in contact with books, or whose 
activities are so productive as to increase the leisure and the 
opportunities wealth brings. But I mean the hardest 
worked and poorest paid. They waste opportunities every 
year that would make them intelligent if not learned in one 
or more sciences; make them familiar with the thought of 
some standard author in literature, if not a competent inter- 
yreter and teacher of the writings of the same. It is asked 
how is that thing possible while they have so much cooking 
and earning, so much sewing and serving to do. How is it 
possible, since they must go to their work at seven and can- 
not return until seven? We answer first, Getrid of the mis- 
erable delusion of the graduation day. lLearn to despise 
diplomas when they serve to mark stopping places rather 
than commencement places. Realize that the school-house 
is not the best place to make brain, and that the college has 
no monopoly upon the instruments of culture. Remember, 
indeed, that the great brain work of the world, the high 
students in every department of history and thought have 
done their work outside of class rooms and independent of 
yrofessors, and that in the department of brain as in every 
other department, experience is indeed a school and the 
best of schools. The strong thinkers of the world are fre- 
quently the readers of few books. It would not be difficult 
to name one novel, one biography, one poem and one book 
of essays,—four books—which would not equal in extent of 
printed matter four blanket issues of a Chicago Sunday 
morning paper, which, if taken as a high stint, could easily 
be compassed by the busiest man or woman in a year’s 
time, if he or she only had the student’s fortitude of not 
trying to read everything in order that they may read 


something that will be a delight, a strength and a growth to 


them. There is strength, physical strength, in brain ac- 
tivity. There is money-making power in poetry, and the 
best way to make our own life endurable is to fill it up with 
the radiant lives of others. It is possible to convert our 
pain into an inspiration and to coin our poverty into a 
wealth which thieves cannot steal and which moth cannot 
corrupt if we will only keep growing. Man, like the tree, 
begins to die the moment he ceases to make new wood. 


me ere a eee 


‘“‘CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.’’ 


Some criticise Munkacsy’s picture because it shows Jesus | 
in the simple majesty of a man, without any of the usual - 


signs of his divinity. But its pure humanity is one reason 
of its popularity. For the popular heart is more touched 
by the man Jesus with human limitations, than by the 
Christ of the creeds, infinite in power and perfection. Men 
are moved much less by the Jesus of the fourth Gospel, 
who lives and dies without a sign of human weakness and 
suffering, than by the Jesus of the first three, who is 
tempted, suffers in the garden, and shrinks from death like 
aman. And this painting, showing him both brave and 
modest, firm and gentle, strong and suffering, raises far 
more regard for him than any signs of divinity could. 
Rather these are signs of his divinity, and better ones 
than any symbols could be. These qualities, though so 
human, are still the divinest that we can conceive. That 
idea of love and brotherhood, which Jesus carried so far that 
even so-called Christians think it foolish to follow him, to the 
artist has given him the look of a fanatic; that devotion to 
it which has brought him before Pilate, while all his 
disciples have forsaken him and only one woman regards 
him with friendly face; that calm courage with which he 
hears the hooting mob behind and the more hating priests 
in front,—these qualities, though all human, are still so 
divine that no globe in his hand, nor glory around his head, 
nor ,Athanasian creed announced from heaven, could add 
anything diviner.: In that delicate yet fearless form, in that 
sorrowful yet serene face; in that mere man standing un- 
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moved among foes who wish to murder him and will, as he 
well knows, the artist has proclaimed, better than any 
theologian, the divinity of Jesus. 

But is the painting true? Many tell us the trial was no 
such scene as that; some think Jesus was never tried at all, 
and some that he never lived at all. Still whatever inac- 
curacies there may be in the picture and story, there is no 
reason to doubt their general truth. The story makes 
Jesus, like other religious reformers, rebuke rich men and 
ridicule priests; and it was natural enough that he, like 
them, should be punished for it all with all the hatred that 
the picture shows. But even if this particular trial never 
took place, or this particular reformer never lived, would it 
make so much difference? If Jesus’s life should all be 
criticised away into myth and moonshine, religion would 
all remain as real as ever, and the substantial truth of Mat- 
thew’s story and Munkacsy’s painting would remain. For 
they portray not a mere person in Palestine, in Pilate’s 
procuratorship, but a permanent truth in human history. 

Kven if Jesus’s sacrifice for the right was not real in 
Judea,—it has been an ideal in the human soul ever since; 
and that is a larger fact. It is good to feel that a particu- 
lar man lived that ideal; but it is better to know that so 
many more have loved it and sought to live it. The im- 
portant fact in Christian history is that millions of men 
and women have felt that a life of self-sacrifice is the 
divinest life, and have worshiped as a very God one whom 
they believed to have lived that life. In comparison with 
this undoubted truth, the question whether some one par- 
ticular person ever did really live it, is so unimportant, that 
we are willing critics should answer it as they may. 

Nay, the undoubted fact remains, that countless men have 
lived that ideal and given their lives in actual sacrifice for 
what they thought right. Countless men have faced 
priests and people with that same divine spirit which we 
revere in Jesus; and have died in dungeons and in fire, 
with far crueller sufferings than Matthew tells. The story of 
sublime bravery and self-sacrifice is a standing one in the 
annuals of every race and religion; and Munkacsy’s picture 
portrays not a single scene, but a lasting fact in the history 
of mankind, and the deepest and divinest truth in the 
history of religion. H. M. 8. 


ee 


CHARACTER AND GENIUS. 


Since we are not consulted at our birth and have no 
opportunity to give advice as to the quantity of brains to 
be provided inthe outfit, it is no small comfort to discover 
later on in life that mental power, and even genius, is so 
largely an affair of character. ‘The reason is that mental 
power is largely the result of mental habits, and habits are 
greatly due to will and morals. 

In the first place, character clarifies the mind by forming 
instincts of truthfulness and justice and humanity and 
courage. “‘ Instincts,’””—for, as much of our untruthfulness, 
injustice, pride and cowardice is not immoral but unmoral, 
springing from some unconcious or sub-conscious selfishness 
not yet moralized, so, on the other hand, truthfulness, 
justice, bumility, courage, when well organized as habits of 
the mind, become again unconscious or sub-conscious in 
their influence, and then we call them instincts. When we 
have reached the point of being always truthful without 
trying, this, a moral habit, shows itself as power to divest 
oneself of prejudices and allow in judging for one’s “ per- 
sonal equation,” and by so much is ability to see facts 
clearly and report facts accurately. The moral power has 
turned into the correlated intellectual power. When justice 
has become an instinct in us, that means again ability to 
deal fairly with another’s views, to put oneself in an- 
other's pldce, to approach a subject from many sides. 
When humility is one’s natural and unconscious attitude of 
mind, it means that the mind stands always open, is appre- 
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ciative of the largeness of a fact, is expectant of discoveries, 
is ready to learn from any teacher. When one is brave 
habitually without dreaming of the bravery, it means that 
his mind will not shun to push a thought to consequences, 
nor shun the new truth though it reset many an old convic- 
tion, nor fear to stand by a seen truth before it yet is 
popular. Reverse these moral instincts, and the reversal 
glasses and scores itself throughout all mental action. In- 
justice and untruthfulness, made habitual, show themselves 
as unconscious, therefore helpless, servitude to prejudice; 
pride shows itself as mental stiffness, blindness, narrowness 
of view; cowardice shows itself as mental nervousness and 
wavering, and inability to distinguish principles from polli- 
cies. But to say all this is simply to say with four-fold 
iteration that character clarifies the mind. 

In the second place, character intensifies the action of the 
mind. There is a whole class of habits that may be called 
the ethics of the intellect; such habits as promptness, con- 
centration, energy, industry, patience, perseverance, thor- 
oughness, accuracy, order. Are these moral or intellectual 
in origin? They seem to be the morals of the intellect,— 
morals applied to discipline and strengthen mind. They 
make—we phrase it well—‘‘ the character of the mind.” A 


mind untrained to any of these habits is hardly counted as — 


a mind; and mind is reckoned strong in proportion as its 
usual action shows them; and only that mind is great that 
has many or all of them in high development. In other 
words, that mind alone is great which is habitually and 
strongly moral in its action. Think out this relation be- 
tween character and intellect and we better understand Sir 
Isaac Newton’s definition of genius—‘ Genius is patience;” 
and President Dwight’s definition,—‘ Genius is the power 
of making efforts.” It often does seem little more than 
this,—the power of concentrated industry. 

In these two ways, then, character affects the mind: it 
clarifies and it intensifies its action. Character makes the 
most of whatever mind one has. It economizes and utilizes 
the material, all there is. When Sir Humphrey Davy said, 
““T have done the best I could with the stuff in me,” he 
claimed that his conscience and his will had done their ut- 
most with his head. This relation of character to intellect 
accounts for the little intellectual result so common with 
large gifts, and for the large intellectual result so common 
with small gifts. With promptness, method, energy and 
industry—moral qualities—Slow-foot still is apt to win the 
race from swift and careless Genius. Let 5 stand for ex- 
cellence in character, and 5 for excellence in mind: then 
given two men, one with only 2 in mind but 5 in character, 
and one with 5 in mind and only 2 in character, and, in 7- 
tellectual results as well as moral, the first, take life through, 
is almost sure to match, if not to overmatch the last,—his 
Ox2 to prove at least the equal of the other’s 2x5. But give 
our man with the strong conscience and strong will a head 
of 3, and then in intellectual results his 5x3 is almost sure 
to beat his brainy neighbor out and out. Genius without 
character to match, frittering, straining, making accident 
and havoc of the head, attains to Jess than the strong-con- 
scienced dunderhead who makes the most of what is in the 
head. And this relation of the two things explains, again, 
the difference between the great men and the greatest. 
Great men have the intellect: the greatest besides that have 
character to match it,—character enough to manage, utilize, 
apply great intellect. These last are therefore the chief 
helpers of the world, the influences of the generations. 
What they are is multiplied into all theydo. They are the 
ones most loved and reverenced while here, most missed 
when gone. 

The whole thought, we say again, is stimulus and com- 
fort to those of us who, not having been consulted at our 
birth, did not have the amount of brains provided in the 
outfit that we should have ordered, had the choice been ours. 
A comfort and a stimulus because it 7s so largely in our 
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choice whether much or little character shall be applied to 
the ration of brains allowed us. ; 

A man has just died in the east, a father in our church, 
whose life has been a noble object-lesson of this truth. Few 
that have borne the Unitarian name have been such helpers — 
of men, few will be so missed among them, as James Free- 
man Clarke. By these measurements of help and missing, 
only three, Channing, Parker, Bellows,—Emerson we lost, 
—can be counted his superiors or perhaps his equals. 
When the first sense of loss is past, we think that he will 
take his rank among the noble dead not so much by shining 
powers of mind as because he was one whose character 
made the utmost of a mind and won the largest possible re- 
sults from it. Not always standing, according to our judg- 
ment, on the right side of a question, nor always even see. 
ing to a question’s center, nor always able to clinch it firmly, 
if he saw it, yet for years his name has been a very synonym 
for those clarifying instincts—the mental truthfulness and 
justice and humility and courage—spoken of above; while 
in a less, but still a marked degree, he illustrated those 
other ethics of the intellect, the industry and energy and 
perseverance and thoroughness which, by intensifying 
mental action, serve to increase power and make the mental 
harvest large. Hence his books, so many, so various, so 
always serviceable to the immediate public; hence his ser- 
mons worthy, if any are, of the weekly publication for the | 
wisdom and the spiritual life-help sheaved in them; hence 
his word habitually waited for at last by those in counsel on 
things of church or things of state; hence the power of his 
championship for, or against, a cause. In all he did mind 
was multiplied by character, and the product was greater 
than that which many a genius of his generation rendered. 
The honor and revetlline due such a man admits of no com- 
parison with that we give to genius. 

W. ©. G. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


When in hour of weary pain, 
Thou dost ask, and ask in vain, 
Sympathy and help to bear 
Thy too heavy load of care,— 
When thy weariness and sadness 
Stir no heart on whom depended 
Thy sure hopes of cheer and gladness, 
And thou’rt lone and unbefriended,— — 
In the lesson bought so dear 
Learn not cynic smile nor sneer. 


Tis the harvest time of wisdom, 
And the lesson to be gleaned 
Is not,—false is human friendship, 


But,—shame on me that I leaned. 
Lipa MINNIss BROWN. 


A HELPING MINISTER. 


At a recent meeting of Universalists held at Elgin, one 
session was set apart as a memorial service to the venerable 
Doctor Balch, whose death occurred last Christmas, and of 
whose great service to the liberal cause of this country we 


have already spoken. Mr. Alcott, the resident pastor, spoke 
tender words of the old man as a parishioner. From this 
address we make the following extract as a suggestion to 
other ministers, who some day will be old and may have 
the opportunity of exercising the grace of a parishioner. 
“My tribute shall be drawn from my own personal know!- 
edge. What kind of a parishioner was he? Doctor Balch 
was a model parishioner and without effort. It was the sole, 
unconscious prompting of his sensible, generous Christian 
nature. The first time I ever met him on coming into this 
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field, I felt that I had met a noble, royal soul. . . . It has not 
always been found an easy matter, I believe, (though no 
evidence of this has ever come within the range of 
my own personal experience), after a man has been a good 
and eminent pastor and preacher to become, when his work 
‘s done, also an eminently good parishioner. This latter 
character implies other and additional rare qualities. It 
implies an utter absence of the temper of dictation. It 
implies an utter. absence of self-conceit. It implies a dis- 
position to help in the best possible way a fellow workman. 
It proves an enlightened and exquisite sense of all fine 
proprieties and courtesies of such a situation and sucha 
relation. There is farther no assumption of superiority in 
it; which superiority might well be gained by long and 
varied experience, wide reading, multiplied years and ex- 
haustive study. Perhaps the ministry is the only pro- 
fession that affords a general an opportunity to take his 
place in the ranks as a private in the service and to display 
a private’s virtues. But it is certain that the ministry oc- 
casionully does. Our generals take their place at the close 
of their career, not on a retired list with the pay of a gen- 
eral or a lieutenant-general, but in the ranks of the Christ- 
ian army—and without even a private’s pay. Doctor Balch 
once told me that it had been a resolution of his during 
the period of his active ministry, that if he lived to. become 
a resident, minister in a parish he would never make him- 
self an annoyance to the active pastor, but as much as pos- 
sible a help. I am not the only one who knows how well 
he fulfilled his ideal. How noble an ideal it was! 

‘What kind of a parishioner was Doctor Balch? A model 
one; a grand one; one who was trusted and honored and 
loved; and one whose matured views were most helpful on 
the many and varied subjects of work and doctrine. His 
pastor, whoever he might be, could feel that back of all his 
earnest, honest efforts in the work of the parish he would 
find this father in Israel, encouraging, approving, helping, 
saying a good word—always! ... Thisis rare merit. Or 
if it be not rare it is at any rate glorious merit. It is 
saying much more than there is time specifically to express. 
Many were-his encouraging words. Great was his en- 
couraging heart. Counsel and advice were never obtruded. 
Brethren, a great heart, a royal soul, an earnest, persistent 
workman has gone from among us. His intellectual abil- 
ity was only equalled by his ability of heart, and that is 
enough to say of his mental power in this presence. We 
may regard him as a genuine specimen of ‘the fruit which 
may be produced among men in the earth by the grand 
faith, magnificent ideas, and pure Christian culture of Uni- 
versalism. His religion was the simple, beautiful, pro- 
found religion of the spirit. His faith was deep, tranquil, 
and rooted immovably in the rock of ages. ‘By their 
fruits shall ye know them.” One evidence of the ripe 
growth of Doctor Balch’s mind and heart in the finer spirit, 
and brighter life of religion, was the keenness with which 
he felt himself impressed by the corruptions and abomina- 
tions of current political life; the delinquencies and frauds 
of current business life; and the superstitions and obsolete 
traditions, the timidity and cowardice still current in pul- 
pit and pew in so much of modern religious work. These 
were constant themes of his last days. Nothing delighted 
him so much as an article or a sermon against jmoral evil 
in general, or against some specific sin, full, as he phrased 
it, of “dry knocks.” The sharp contrast between the inner 
ideal and the outer real was perpetually present with him, 
as it was natural with a man of his lofty life that it should 


be. For a light was burning in the darkness: It was — 


about to be translated to a higher sphere. It must bear 
witness to the end. It is not easy for so ardent a spirit to 
understand why the world must move so slowly; nor to 
discern how much of absolute inertia, as it relates to morals, 
religion, education, forms of good and excellence in domes- 
tic, social and civil life, is carried by our race like the pack 
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of the pilgrim in his progress, strapped almost irremediably 

to its back. It was this feeling of wonderment and noble 

impatience, which so moved him at all times, and which 

did not find vent in words alone, that to the very last led 
him, on invitation, to visit the smallest and weakest of our 

parishes to minister to them, and when it was at the risk 

of personal exposure to himself. Indeed it seemed to be 

his choice to go to these parishes that he might inspire 

courage, increase hope, and help by his public word. 

May we all learn a lesson of faithfulness from this.’’ 


THE LAUREATE OF HOME. 


All Mr. Piatt’s verse has a singularly sincere ring; there 


is no hunting for themes, but the themes have found the 
man. The quality of his work is high and pure. 


“The touch of self-restraining art” 


is never absent. We may sometimes wish the poem longer, 
but we never find a line too many. 


In the revised edition of ‘‘ Poems of House and Home’’* 


just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., we find our old — 


favorite “* Western Windows” re-written, lengthened, trans- 
formed and glorified into ‘“‘ A Dream of Church Windows,” 
and such old, yet always new friends as ‘First Frost,” 
“The Last Fire,” “A Song of Content.” But all distine- 
tions here are invidious; if we are to note the poems worth 
reading and cherishing we should simply copy the entire 
table of contents! Who but the idyllist of the Ohio valley, 
the laureate of home, pens us such lines as: 


“The household troubadour of Mirth, 
The cricket.” 


And 
_“ Here blossomed Home for you and me;— 
Love walked without his glamoury 
And stood diviner so.” 
Or 


** An old man—hoar frost in his hair, 
But flower-warmth in his heart.”’ 


Two eight-line lyrics, ‘The Ghost’s Entry” and “‘ The 
Poet’s Bird” combine the charm of Heine with the finish 
of Tennyson. 

Mr. Piatt found long ago the “ fit audience though few ” 
dear to the singer’s heart. The poets welcomed him among 


them. But his audience grows year by year. 
A. W. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 


CONCERNING DECLARATIONS. 


Epitor Uniry:—Please grant me space for a few brief 
observations on this matter of platforms and declarations: 

I. The controversy between those who hold to the posi- 
tion of the Western Conference and those who demand a 
theistic and Christian basis appears to me to be an old 
question in new form; 2. e., the question whether the bond 
of practical and institutional fellowship shall be morals or 
faith. The belief in God, and the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as authoritative, must still be regarded as, in large 
part, acts of faith, since the proofs for both are yet in dis- 
pute. Practical morals, on the other hand, are subject to 
experiment, or fall within the horizon of actual experience, 
and therefore have a true scientific basis. The question, 
therefore, is whether we shall fellowship one another on the 
basis of what is experimentally known, or on the basis of 
what is hopefully believed. : | 

II. It has been historically and almost unifurmly main- 
tained that faith is superior to morals. ‘This, however, 
Unitarians have bravely and continuously disputed. Their 
position is crystallized in the widely current and muck 4p- 


*Poems of “House and Home. By John James Piatt. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 
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_ the faith elements the essentials. 
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plauded phrase—‘‘ Character more than Creed.” Consist- 
ency demands that we stand by this to the utmost. But to 
withhold fellowship from those who will only subscribe to 
right moral purposes, and reserve it for those who will 
furthermore subscribe to a confession of faith, is to make 
It is to admit that before 
God and heaven character is uccepted even though creed be 
all amiss; but with the church, charactershall not count un- 
less the faith be right. This is theological backsliding. 

III. The platform of the Western Conference is, after all, 
and beyond dispute, the broader. 

1. Because all sane men agree that truth is better than 
falsehood, righteousness better than unrighteousness, love 
better than hate. On the other hand, not all, even good 
men, believe in a personal God, or in the rationality of 
worship, or in the exceptional divineness of Christianity. 
A platform including the faith elements would therefore nec- 
essarily exclude some good men. Such a platform would 
be broader in its own essential content, but for that very 
reason could not embrace so wide a fellowship. 

2. The Conference platform, on the contrary, while not 
expressly mentioning the faith elements, and, indeed, avoid- 
ing any mention of them, does not necessarily reject them, 
as some seem to suppose. ‘This is a very important point. 
To any member of a fellowship on this basis, Truth and 
Righteousness and Love might be asinclusive as he pleased. 
One who believed in the existence of God, and apprehended 
it as a part of truth, might freely endeavor to propagate 


' that belief, and cite the platform itself as his justification. 


And so if he believed in Christianity, he might feel equally 
at liberty to make every effort to extend the acceptance of 
the Christian faith. He would not thus transcend the bonds 
of his covenant to his fellows. 

Go on, Unity, your way is the highway which was to be 


cast up for the wayfaring men, and by which the people 


shall return. 


EDWARD B. PAYNE. 
LEOMINSTER, Mass. 
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FROM JAPAN. 


Rey. C. W. Wendte sends us a letter recently received 
from Key, A. M. Knapp, our Unitarian envoy to Japan. 
His message is as follows. “Make what discount you will 
for the Japanese love of novelty and for their proverbial 
fickleness, I am persuaded that there is a very substantial 
foundation here for the building up of a rational faith, and 
the opportunity seems so great that I am daily appalled at 
my own temerity in undertaking to engineer the work alone. 

‘* As itis, however, through favoring circumstances I have 
succeeded in establishing myself in a position of influence, 
and the omens are as favorable as could be desired. Mr. 
F.’s active friendship and sympathy are invaluable and his 
name is a tower of strength. He told me last week that 
my address before the Ko-jun-sha met with unanimous ap- 
proval and prophesied that Unitarianism would become the 
religion of the thoughtful and intelligent Japanese. He 
said that his own family were without any religion, having 
given up Buddhism with nothing to takeits place. He had 
sent some of his children to a missionary school with the 
result that they gained nothing in religion and lost much 
in manners. He listened with the most earnest attention to 
my exposition of Unitarianism, it seeming to be a new rev- 
elation to him that any such liberal thought could be asso- 
ciated with the name of Christianity. The naturalness and 
simplicity of our faith seemed to impress him deeply, and 
he is so natural and genuine a man himself that I feel 
almost like presuming to enroll him at once as one of our 
faith. 

“Nothing can be done about organization until the autumn. 
I am advised by every one who knows the Japanese to pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution and to know my material 
thoroughly before essaying to use it. Moreover the season 
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for any sort of work is now practically over, and after this 
month the city will be depopulated until cool weather comes 
again. My days are crowded full with correspondence, 
with inquiries from all over the empire, contributions to 
the Tokio newspapers and magazines, four of which are 
now open to me, and calls on friends and helpers, whose 
numbers are increasing every day. 

Horace Davis’ friend, Mr. M., has been especially kind, 
Last week he gave me a Japanese dinner, to which he in. 
vited all the prominent university and_ literary men of 
Tokio, together with leading editors and Buddhist scholars, 
Before the dinner he gave me a half hour for an address, 
stating the purpose of my coming to Japan, and this was 
followed during the repast by a fusilade of questions, the 
gentlemen leaving their places and walking across the table 
(floor) to gather around me. I start in two weeks for the 
interior, having been honored with an invitation to join the 
Imperial Commission sent from the Department of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior and the Imperial Household 
to visit the ancient temples of Kioto and Nara to catalogue 
their treasures and ancient historical records. I am to be 
the only foreigner in the party except Professor Fenolloser, 
and it will give me the opportunity which I have desired for 
intimate acquaintance with the leading scholars and literary 
men of Japan. I expect also that it will be of great ad- 
vantage to me in practicing on the vernacular, the toughest | 
linguistic nut I ever tried to crack. 

On my journey with the Commission I have arranged 
with my correspondents in Shidznoka, Osaka and Kioto to 
address meetings in each of these places. I am also to 
write semi-weekly letters to the Jizz Shimpo, the leading 
newspaper of the country. Said I not truly that I have an 
empire on my hands, and might I not follow the example of 
the Episcopal Bishop here and sign myself 


ARTHUR OF JAPAN. 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


Show us the Father. By Minot J. Savage, Samuel R. Calthrop, 
Henry M. Simmons, John W. Chadwick, William C. Gannett, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, 
$1.00. 


It would be hard to find a volume of six sermons delivered 
by one preacher in one pulpit, possessing a more distinct 
unity of thought and purpose than we find in this collec- 
tion, contributed by six men whose homes are over a thou- 
sand miles apart, and the composition of which covers a 
space of five years. There is in them a sequence and con- 
tinuity of thought which make of the volume, taken as a 
whole, one of the truest and most forcible exponents of the 
present condition of thought in the Unitarian body. The 
key to its thought is given by Mr. Savage in the opening 
address, upon “* The Change of Front of the Universe.” In 
this it is shown that the change in the theory of nature, 1n- 
troduced by the discoveries of Copernicus, brought after it 


slowly but certainly a corresponding change in. men’s idea 


of God and his relations to the humanrace. All theology 
had to be reconstructed; and the three succeeding sermons 
Mr. Cal- 
throp’s remarkable Saratoga paper upon ‘ The Fullness of 
God;’? one by Mr. Simmons upon ‘‘ The Unity of God,” 
marked by all his characteristicinsight and brilliancy; ‘* The 
Revelation of God,” read by Mr. Chadwick at the Ministers’ 
Conference in London: these sermons give noteworthy ex- 
pression -to the central thought of the new theology in its 
different phases. The four papers already spoken of, dis- 
tinctively theological in character, but of the reconstructed 
theology, are followed by two which treat of the relation of 
religion and morality—‘“ The Religion of Ethics,” by Mr. 
Gannett, and ‘“ Religion from the Near End,” by Mr.’Jones. — 
The subject of these is germane to that of the four preced- 
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ing, in that the reconstruction of religious thought neces- 
sarily established a new basis for morality, and a new con- 
ception of its religious meaning. That this volume con- 
tains the whole of this religious philosophy its authors 
would be the last to claim. As an eloquent and cogent ex- 
position of its fundamental principles, and an able elabo- 
ration of One of its most significant phases, it possesses 
peculiar value. WPA 
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A TRUE STORY. 


The good king Frederick William, * 
In the greenwood walked one day, 
Watching the little children 
Of the villagers at play. 


He called the children to him, 
And bade them ’round him stand: 
‘To which of three kingdoms doth belong 
This orange in my hand?” 


“To the Vegetable Kingdom! ” 
Cried Wolfgang, instantly. 
‘Well said,” the king said, laughing, 
‘The orange is for thee.” | 


‘“‘ Now, see this silver crown piece,” 
Again he smiling spoke: 

‘Which of the three great kingdoms 
Owns this, my little folk?” 


‘ That’s from the Mineral Kingdom!” 
Cried Hans with sparkling eyes, 
Out-reaching dimpled fingers 
To catch the silver prize. 


‘‘ Now take good time for thinking 
And do not answer wrong: 
“To which of the three kingdoms,” 
Said the king, “‘ Do I belong?” 


In search of the true answer, 
The blue eyes sought the ground; 
There fell a moment’s silence 
On the little ones around. 


Till little Greta, the youngest there, 
Smiled up so lovingly: 
‘IT think—to the kingdom of heaven, 
~ Your Majesty!”’ said she. 


The good king looked up reverently, 
And bared his royal head: 
‘Amen! God grant it, truly, 
My little maid!” he said. 


A. We B, 
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OAKLAND. 
V 


Mr. and Mrs. Franklin, Deane, Lynn and Pearl all got 


into a single buggy and drove off—and Martha and Louise 
were in tears because there wasn’t room for them too. 

‘I don’t see what Olive went home to-day for!’ exclaimed 
Louise angrily. 

Martha attended closely to her crying and said nothing. 

‘It’s her Sabbath and she wanted to go to church,” re- 
plied Will, philosophically. : - 

‘Why can’t she keep Sunday like other folks?” asked 
Louise petulantly. | 

“She don’t think it’s right, I suppose,” Will continued. 

At this point Louise had nothing to say, so she joined 
Martha, and the crying went on industriously. By and by, 


neat and predecessor of the recently deceased Emperor William of Ger- 
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however, Martha silently began putting the room in order, 
and Louise soon followed, for they meant to be tidy little 
housekeepers when mother was gone. To be sure Martha’s 
lips were very closely sealed, and Louise was a little cross 
yet. But the canary had to be attended to and the chickens 
fed. Then the vases needed refilling with fresh flowers, 
little Paul wanted some bread and butter, and Florence 
teased to have the hammock put out so that she could 
swing, the beds hadn’t been made nor the rooms swept. 
Indeed, there seemed to be a great many things to do, and 
Martha and Louise had almost forgotten their disappoint- 
ment, when Will came to the door suddenly, saying: 

“Girls! There’s Elder Herrick and another man, and 
they’re driving straight in here, too! I believe they want 
some dinner!” and out he went to see. 

When Elder Herrick came in he shook hands with Martha 
and Louise, and looking down on them very benignantly, 
said: 

“We have a long way to ride; since your mother is 
absent, we would be very glad if you could give us a little 
lunch while our horse is eating.” | 

Following their natural instincts, Martha went to the 
kitchen, and Louise sat down to entertain the guests. 

‘Mother will be sorry she wasn’t here,” said Louise, very 
dignified indeed for a little girl of ten, ‘‘and I guess you'll 
be sorry to.”’ | 

“What shall I give them for dinner!” thought Martha 
to herself. ‘I shall have to get pancakes, for I can’t make 
anything else, and there isn’t time to cook potatoes;”’ so she 
put on the griddle, and immediately began sifting flour, 
beating eggs, etc. Then she commenced to arrange the 
table. It took her longer than she dreamed, for she wanted 
everything very nice, and once Elder Herrick came to the 
door to tell her ‘that they would just as soon have some 
bread and milk because they wereinahurry. Butof course 
Martha wouldn’t think of putting them off with anything 
like that! 

By and by the pancakes were done. and everything was 
ready. Some way it didn’t seem much like one of mother’s 
dinners, and Martha half felt as though Elder Herrick and 
his friend would rather have had the bread and milk after 
all. But they ate the thick pancakes just as politely as they 
would have done if an older person had made them, and 
then said “Good bye,” telling the girls that they were 
‘real little women.” : 

It was something to have earned such a compliment as 
that from Elder Herrick. | 

‘“Aren’t you glad we staid at home, Martha?” asked 
Louise, after the guests were gone. ‘It wouldn’t have 
been a bit pleasant without any of us here!” 

— “No,” said Martha. ‘“ And now we can have a bright fire 
for father and mother when they come, too; it’s real cold 
toward night, and I know they’!l get chilly riding.” 

“Pearl will, anyway, she’s so little,” remarked Florence, 
who had arrived at the mature age of six and a half. 

“They all will,” said Martha. “ When Olive and Dan 


. are gone, it needs us here to take care of things ” 


“Yes,” said Florence gravely. ‘* Will is milking the cows, 
and I am going to get papa’s slippers just now, for he will 
come pretty soon.” 


But none of the absent ones got back that night, and I © 


will tell you in my next how these little housekeepers spent 
their evening and won another compliment, — 
MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


a 


The greatest difficulties are where we are not looking for 
them.— Goethe. 

Our deeds determine us, as much as we determine our 
deeds.—George Eliot. 

Youth is in danger until it learns to look upon debts as 
furies.— Bulwer Lytton. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Dakota.—Do the readers of Unity know 
that within twenty-four hours’ ride of Chi- 
cago there lies a great commonwealth equal 
in area to all the New England states, and 
New York, New Jersey, and three-fourths of 
Pennsylvania, with a population of 600,000 
souls, in which the constitutional rights of 
free citizens are denied, in which the people 
are taxed without representation, governed 
without their consent, and their public inter- 
ests postponed to those of the dominant 
political party in Congress? If you ask me, 
“ Where is this commonwealth in which the 
conditions are so anomalous in our free re- 
public?” ‘I should answer, I should tell you, 
tis the land of the Dakotas,’—a land 
stretching from the northern boundary of 
Nebraska to the British possessions, where 
the Western Secretary spent the second and 
third Sundays of June. 

Starting in at the southeast corner you may 


ride from early morn to dewy eve, passing 


the important towns of Yankton, Mitchell, 
Huron, Redfield, and reaching Aberdeen, find 
yourself but midway of the territory, portions 
of it so well tilled and so thickly settled that 
you might fancy yourself in the neighboring 
state of Iowa. It is difficult to comprehend 
why the people in this vast territory, contain- 
ing ten times the population required by the 
constitution for admission into the Union, 


should still remain year after year disfran- 


chised citizens of the United States, unable 
to utilize their millions of acres of school 
lands, with no voice in the selection of their 
judges and governors, feeling themselves de- 
barred from the great privilege of American 
freemen, their growth and prosperity re- 
tarded, their interests confided to incom- 
petent appointees of the general government, 
—and all in order to insure to a political 
party a longer lease of power! “Every 
citizen of Dakofa ought to wear mourning on 
the fourth of July,” said an indignant patriot 
last week, as with flashing eyes he dwelt 
upon the injustice and outrage perpetrated 
upon the territory. Shame on us that such a 
state of things should be! Let us all wear 
mourning for this flagrant violation of the 
spirit of our free institutions. It was resist- 
ance to just such infringement of political 
rights that gave birth to the constitution,under 
which Dakota is to-day held in the condition 


of a conquered province. Ought not the 
votes of our liberty-loving people be as effec- 
tive in correcting this abuse as the bullets of 
our forefathers were in driving the enemy 
from, our shores ? | 

_ Meanwhile the people in Dakota are not 
indifferent to the higher things, and the op- 
portunity offers to lay the foundation of sev- 
eral Unitarian churches in the territory. At 
the request of the Minnesota Conference, the 
Secretary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, following in the wake of the Post-office 
Mission work, spent Sunday, June 10, in 


HURON, 


with a population of between four and five 
thousand, preaching morning, afternoon and 
evening. The congregations throughout the 
day were enthusiastic. At the close of the 
afternoon service a Unity Sunday Circle was 
formed and officers elected. The Executive 
Committee purchased fifty copies of Unity 
Mission Tract, No. 11—‘Songs of Faith, 
Hope and Charity,” and one hundred copies 
of Unity Short Tract, No. 21, containing four 
responsive services prepared for Sunday 
Circle use, and will conduct services among 
themselves when they have no minister from 
abroad. The best people of the town are in 
charge of this nucleus, and they are looking 
bravely and hopefully to the future. 

Redtield, Aberdeen, Mitchell were next 
visited and arrangements made to preach 
June 17 in 


7 


ABERDEEN, 


a thriving town, destined to be of considerable 
importance in the near future. Services were 
held in the Opera House at 11 A. M. and at 4 
P.M. The interest shown was encouraging 
in spite of the oppressive weather, and at a 
business meeting held in the afternoon, after 
several brief, pointed addresses, it was unani- 
mously resolved to form a Sunday Circle, of 
which an old friend and former parishioner 
of Unity church, St. Paul, now a resident of 
Aberdeen, was chosen president. This is the 
home of Rev. A. A. Roberts, Unitarian mis- 
sionary, who preached June 24. The secre- 
tary of the circle, Mr. Frank P. Williams, 
writes that Miss Bartlett, of Sioux Falls, will 
supply for them July 1, and Mr. Crothers, of 
St. Paul, July 8, and that “the outlook fora 
permanent and fruitful organization is good.” 

At Redfield and Mitchell cordial greetings 
awaited your correspondent, and invitations 
to arrange at some auspicious time for week- 
night or Sunday services. | 

Rev. 8. M. Crothers preached in Huron on 
the 17th, and wasin Watertown a few days later 
inserting notices in the daily papers soliciting 
correspondence with any Unitarians who 
might be there. This week he holds:a series 
of three week-day evening meetings in Sauk 
Center, Minn. ‘The Winona pulpit has been 
supplied three Sundays from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Rev. Francis Tiffany supplying 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis pulpits. 

The first Unitarian service in Litchfield, 
Minn., was held June 24 by Mr. Tiffany. Rev. 
Kristofer Janson is reported as * doing work 
in new places in the northern part of Minne- 
sota,” and * Mr. Peterson, the [celander, com- 
missioned last year by the American Unita- 
rian Association, who has been preaching to his 
countrymen in Northern Dakota and Mani- 
toba, spent two weeks in June with an Ice- 
landic colony in Southern Minnesota, and 
found good audiences.” Mrs. E. T. Wilkes 
spent the 15, 16, 17 at “a Post Office Mission 
point, where quite an interest was aroused,” 
Mr. Root, of Sioux Falls, supplying for her at 
Luverne: and on the 22d she visited Madison, 
Dak., where Post Office Mission work has 
flourished for several years. So much for work 
within the bounds of the Minnesota Confer- 
ence in the month of June, with the mercury 
running high up intathe nineties. 

SIOUX CITY. 
Time was found to runinto Iowa, and spend 


a 


a day with Dr. Wm. R. Smith, the hewly 
elected director and vice-president of the 
Western Conference, who is also president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Unitarian church 
of Sioux City. It was good to strike hands 
with Miss Safford, the indefatigable minister, 


for whom everybody has a loving word, and 


Miss Gordon and others of her earnest eo. 
workers. Reporting first at headquarters 
your correspondent was ushered into a meet- 
ing of Sunday-school teachers. Stepping out 
of that he came face to face with a section of 
the Unity Club, already perfecting their plang 
for the coming year’s work. Designs of the 
new church to be built this summer were ip- 
spected. Thecontract for the foundation had 
just been let, and the work is already begun. 
By October next the new church home is ex. 
pected to replace the uninviting old rink in 
which the parish activities have so far found 
shelter. Ramabai had lectured the night be- 
fore, and formed a “circle” with fifty mem- 
bers, and roused an interest that promised to 
make it a hundred. Everything betokened 
enlarging life and growing interest in what is 
already the strongest Unitarian church in the 
state. 


J. R. E, 


Menomonie, Wis.—-J. R. Effinger, Secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
was here on Sunday, June 17, by request of 
the minister, Professor H. D. Maxson, who 
was necessarily absent. This society, formed 
but a few months since, is rapidly gaining 
strength. A new hall has been secured and 
furnished, a Sunday-school started and a 
ladies’ study-class organized. There is much 
to expect from the ability and earnestness of 
the minister and his devoted people. Their 
cordial welcome and kind hospitality made 
the day a happy one. 


Eau Claire, Wis.-—Twenty-five miles dis- 
tant from Menomonie is this enterprising city, 
where Professor Maxson preaches on Sun- 
day evening. The congregation is small but 
their confidence and interest in the minister 
is large. Upon this they stake much for the 
days tocome. It was pleasant to greet them 
and be greeted by them. The double charge 
of Professor Maxson is heartily welcomed to 
the ranks of our Western Unitarian churches. 


—_" 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
_“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
-meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 
“I suffered three years from blood poison. 

I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. DAvis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purijfies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsapariltia tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens poy, 8 petite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. | 

‘¢Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


SS 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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den, N. J.— We are glad to welcome 
os Unity pulpit of this place Rev. J. L. 
Corning, who until recently has occupied an 
unimportant place in the ranks of the Congre- 
gationalists. On the 17th instant he began 
his pastoral work by preaching a sermon on 
James Freeman Clarke, in which he said: 
“The two qualities which make money- 
princes—the talent of getting and the talent 
of keeping—graadly istinguished his intel- 
jectual life. Intellectual avarice, persistent 
industry and systematic habits of accumula- 
tion, made him one of the millionaires in the 
kingdom of literature. Learning did for Mr. 
Clarke what it fails to do for multitudes of 
men of various scholarship; it made him 
broad and catholic in his faith and fellow- 
ship. It mysteriously comes to pass that a 
man may be learned in a vast, a various eru- 
dition, and still persist in looking at the broad 
and ample landscape of truth through a Key- 


hole.” 


London.—“ Postal Mission” is what the 
call it on the other side of the water. But it 
is a direct transplanting of our American 
Post-office Mission. Last month a meeting 
was held in the interest of this, which was ad- 
dressed by Miss Hooper, of Boston, Vice- 
President of the Women’s Auxiliary Confer- 
ence, and Mrs. Richardson, of Princeton, 
Ill., President of the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. Men took part in the de- 
liberations. A man presided. The Secre- 
tary, Miss Florence Hill, reported that they 
had had to withdraw their advertisements, as 
their applications were more than they could 
attend to. 


Memorial Services.—One session of the 
Wisconsin Universalist Convention, recently 
held at Lodi, was fitly devoted to the com- 
memoration of Revs. M. G. Todd and A. C. 
Barry. Both these brethren were closely 
identified with the Universalist cause in Wis- 
consin for over thirty years. Both were pas- 
tors of the Lodi church for several years. 
The high tribute paid these brethren was 
none too high. Zealous, loving, tireless 
missionaries of the cheerful faith, they wel- 


mate of the whole state by their labors, and 
still more by their lives. 


Des Moines, Ia.— Miss Hultin preached 
her last sermon before vacation last Sunday 
to the largest audience she has yet addressed 
in this church. The audience has quadrupled 
since she began her work two years ago, and 
arrangements have been made by which she 
is to give her whole time to this point next 


year. Well done. This is good work ina 
difficult field. 


eee 


OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


This book of Mr. Powell’s has run through 
the first edition in six months. Second edition 
now out. It will make a good summer book. 
cannes by D. Appleton & Co., New York 

‘ity. 

“TI like it more with each reading,” 

Reo. J. W. Chadwick. 

“T wish it in the hands of er thoughtful 


reader.” John Burroughs. 
“It must do a great good.” 
Prof. John Fiske. 


WANTED-—For a Unitarian Congre- 
gation in an eastern state, a youngish minister 
es tact, energy and some facility for personal 
eadership ; must be liberal. and progressive, 
Socially and politically as well as theologi- 
cally. High grade ability as a preacher not 
©ssential, but will be appreciated and can be 
pald for if present. Address, in strictest con- 


avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. 


and Walton place. 
ister. 


roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. 


levard and Langley avenue. 
Jones, minister. 


11 A. M.; Annual Flower Service. Bible 
Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 
Unity CHurcH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 
CHURCH OF THE MkEssiAH, corner Michigan 


Closed for vacation. 


Unity CHuRcH, corner Dearborn avenue 
Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
Sunday, July 1, services at 10:45 a. m. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 


Closed for vacation. 


ALL Sous CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
Jenkin Lloyd 
Sunday, July 1, services at 


nett, minister. 


Sunday, July 1, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


The earlier symptoms of dyspepsia, such 
as distress after eating, heartburn, and occa- 
sional headaches, should not be neglected. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla if you wish to be 
cured of dyspepsia. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever, 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applica'ions 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
5d tg Dixon & Son, 308 West King street, Toronto, 
anada. 


Snug Little Fortanes 


may be had by all who are sufficiently intelligent and 
enterprising to embrace the opportunities which occa- 
sionally are offered them. allett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, have something new to offer in the line of 
work which you can do for them, and live at home, 
wherever you are located. Profits immense and every 
worker is sure of over $5 a day; several have made 
over $50 in asingle day. Allages; both sexes. Capital 
not required; you are started free; all particulars free. 
You had better write to them at once. 


“SHOW US THE FATHER.” 


Copies of this beok are now ready, and can 
be seen at our office or at the book-room of the 
American Unitarian Association, or will be 
mailed by us to any address. 


CONTENTS. 
The Change of Front of the Universe, 
Minot J. Savage. 


The Fullness of God, 


The Unity of God, 
Henry M. Simmons. 
The Revelations of God, 


John W. Chadwick. 
The Faith of Ethics, 
William C. Gannett. 


Religion from the Near End, 


Samuel R. Calthrop. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.00. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago. 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martinean. To eacha Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 7 

Each tract 14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 18 Channing. No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TS 


NERVES! NERVES!! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, ‘ 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Pines 
eler 
gmpound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 


CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$1.00 a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


FLY KILLER. 


Dutcher’s is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 


fidence if desired, PROGRESS, this office. 


repose. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


ee 


New York, Penn & Ohio 
RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake FUR] & Wester BB. 


——FOR-— 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, ; 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
! TO THE EAST, 


—wITH—— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
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LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


1 vol., I2mo. $1.50. 


‘‘It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goeson from chapter to chap-_ 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. ‘The dialogue 1s some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this gm td 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.”’—Vora 
Pz; ry. Mailed, on receipt of Pesce by CHARLES H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts, 
O CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Pubs., Chicago. 
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Its. superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than a quarterof a century. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
hy the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nmealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book learned In one reading. 

Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Michi- 

an ‘University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. Endorsed by 

ICHARD Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, 
JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge GiBson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook, Principal N. ¥. State Normal College, etc. 
Taught De Cmnemnapensnnces, Prospectus PosT FREE from 

ROF. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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J. MURRY HOAG, Maquoketa, [owa. 
— IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF— 
Largest and Finest 


SHETLAND —Herd in America!— 
WELSH AND ICELAND 


‘DESCRIPTIVE List.— } PONIES 
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horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Cotumbns, 0. 
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CURE. DEAF 222° 

Cuasmnongsp Ear Drums, 

the heard distinctly, 
A 


Whi 
.« Comfortable, invisible. Hlustrated book & proak FREE. 
pr call on F, HISCOX, BSZ Broadway, N.¥. Name this paper 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’’—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

‘‘Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

‘It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..".—-TEmp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE OLD FARM HOME. 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 
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In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.—Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of man 
& man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
a through a mist of tender tears.—7'he Universal- 


Cloth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


~ Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. 


‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * -The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’--Unity. . 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 


is the amount you can get fora small 
W) Leum if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcORD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 


_the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 


and mentioning this paper we will send THE FaRm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 


a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of. 


six at one dollar. Address 
Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana, 


A VOICHRH! 


It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send 12 two-cent stamps for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
230 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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Greatest Bargains in hens, 


Baking Powder and ; 
Forperticalarsaddress! 


THE GREAT Tra Oo. 
31 & 33 Vevey St., New York, N. ¥. 


-recorded in the WoMAN’'s TRIBUNE. 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS: 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and easy system by which any person old 
or young, can train himself to memorize anything hy 
may choose— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, : tems of Business 


The author of this work was put to the severest Public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading gy). 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices whic 
appeared the following day showed how well he stooq 
the test. 

The author, anold man, claims to have a memo 


more to be trusted by training under this system thas 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
poaesosy 24 the best book obtainable on that subject,— 
nterior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiariges 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass gf 
digested information, ready for production on demand, 
By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— ,q. 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us In getting contro! at wi} 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
and simple.—Chicago Times. 


Price, $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid, 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub, 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, [11. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


® 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE Was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, andits 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc,, make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will nd it, as also all official announcements, d 
Every person in- — 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM, 


For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium. Fora club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather, 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 


The WomAN’s TRIBUNE anc Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
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Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


rer, 


-@* CHICAGO: 


‘KIRKLAND SCHOOL 


A few boarding pupils received in the family of 
the Associate Principal. For a catalogue, address 


Mrs. ADAMS, 275 Huron St., Chicag® 


Any smart boy can make alarg: su® 
BOYS uf yoone? In spare hours working - 
WANTED 8.35.28 % chi 

| pay.A splendi chee 
Write, enclosing stamp, for particulars, Potte 
& Potter, Box 217, Beaton, Masa. 


